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100 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XXIII. 

La philosophie et la sociologie d'Alfred FouilUe. Par Augustin Guyau. 

Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1913. — pp. xix, 240. 

This admirable introduction to the writings of Alfred Fouillee presents 
the method, development, and influence of the philosophy des idees-forces. 
The numerous citations from hitherto unpublished fragments, lend unusual 
interest to M. Guyau's exposition and analysis. Besides the brief introduction, 
containing biographical details, the book has three divisions. Part One, 
comprising ten of the twenty chapters in the volume, is entitled La philosophie 
des idSes-forces, and necessarily suggests much of the material used again in 
the second and third parts, Sociologie des idSes-forces, and Cosmologie et religion 
des idSes-forces. Of the four chapters in the third part, two are given up to a 
general conclusion and summary of the entire book. M. Guyau points out 
that the life-work of Fouillee was "to show by what sort of evolution reality 
tends, in man, toward the conception of ideas which surpass reality, and how 
these ideas, once conceived and desired, become forces in reality, and thus 
make it surpass itself" (p. 3). By idle-force Fouillee means "the inherence 
of causal energy in the life of consciousness," and also the inherence of con- 
sciousness or sub-consciousness in all reality. 

Fouillee's method, briefly stated, is one of synthesis and reconciliation of 
opposites. Platonism and evolutionism are reconciled by regarding ideas as 
forces and evolution as psychical. The dualism between intelligence and will 
is replaced by a monism, immanent in form, which furnishes a decisive refuta- 
tion of epi-phenomenalism. The idea constitutes a mean term for knowledge 
and for practice. Intelligence involves will, just as will involves intelligence. 
Evolution is 'flexible' and novatrice because it is an indivisibly living and 
intelligent self-determination. It does not result from an unintelligible Ban 
vital, but from an appetition vitale. "All cause is life, all life is will, and all 
will involves intelligence" (p. 25). M. Guyau reminds us that the term 
universelle intelligibility was introduced into French philosophy by Fouillee in 
his Philosophie de Platon (1869). Its complement is the principle of universelle 
lamabilitS. The two together achieve a synthesis of universal intellectualism 
and universal voluntarism which finds its best expression in "goodness." 
'"All will is at bottom good-will" (p. 33), because will is inseparable from 
intelligence. "To comprehend means to sympathize — and that is already to 
love" (p. 32). Besides this intellectual altruism, Fouillee's ethical works 
furnish us with a hierarchy of values, and with a conception of a ' persuasive 
ideal' to be substituted for the categorical imperative. The question of 
freedom receives thorough analysis in La libertS et la dSterminisme, the result 
being a reconciliation of the two conceptions. Determinism is reduced to a 
flexible, living, and progressive body of laws which includes not only the me- 
chanical, the physical, and the physiological, but also the psychical. Freedom 
is affirmed as possible and real, by an act of will, not by empirical nor by 
a priori demonstration. M. Guyau points out Fouillee's anticipation of some 
of the doctrines of Bergson, and offers a suggestive comparison of their funda- 
mentally different conclusions. The relation of Fouillee to other contem- 
porary philosophers is also discussed with much clearness and insight. 
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The second and third parts may be regarded as merely pointing out the 
application of the doctrines presented in the first part of the book. The debt 
of sociology to Fouillee is briefly summed up by M. Guyau as follows: "(l) 
The conception of society — as a contractual organism, in which idea-forces, 
ideas, become an essential element of the social dynamics, and the collective 
auto-determinism permits a perpetual progress of the whole; (2) the increase 
of solidarity by means of the idea of implicit contract or of quasi-contract; (3) 
the great theory of reparative justice, which dominates all social systems; (4) 
the application of idea-forces to history and the subordination of historical 
materialism to an historical idealism which becomes more and more true in 
proportion to the more intellectual life lived by society" (p. 232). Fouillee's 
sociological studies lead to the works in the psychology of peoples, chiefly the 
Psychologie du peuple frangais, France au point de vue moral, and the Esquisse 
d'une psychologie des peuples europSens. In this field Fouillee wrote the first 
comprehensive work, and no other writer has made a more penetrating and 
faithful study of his nation. The general conclusion of the final chapter is 
one in which all readers of M. Guyau's book must agree: "As metaphysician, 
psychologist, moralist, educator, and sociologist, Fouillee was an 'integral' 
philosopher. His doctrine of idea-forces is one . . . which considers nothing 
that is intelligible or active as foreign to it" (p. 238). 

Alma R. Thorne. 
Cornell University. 
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